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THE WRECK OF THE WAGER. 


In this month’s number of the CornAill 
Magazine is a paper on the ‘Wreck of the 
Wager.’ Byron's ‘Narrative’ has passed 
through many editions, and it is still one of 
the most popular of naval stories. The first 
edition was published in 1768. Probably 
Hamilton was then the only other surviving 
officer. Several editions give a memoir of 
Byron, but as no edition, so far as I am aware, 
gives a memoir of Cheap or Hamilton the 
following notes, which I made a few years 
ago, Py be of interest to some readers of 


Although news from Patagonia travelled 
slowly in those days, it was not very long 
before the fate of the Wager was known in 
England. I found in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, under date September, 1742, mention of 
a letter from the lieutenant of the Wager, 
and, under date June, 1744, the following 
notice :— 

** Admiralty Office, June 12. His Majesty’s Con- 
sul-Cieneral at Lisbon has received a letter, dated 
the Mth Feb., 1743, from Captain David Cheap, 
late Commander of his Majesty's ship the Wager, 
cast away in the South Seas in May, bral, advising 
of his being in good health at Santiago in Chili, 


together with Lieut. Thomas Hamilton of Colonel 
Lowther’s regiment of marines, and two midship- 
men, one of whom is Mr. Biron, brother to Lord 
Biron; and that they met with very honourable 
treatment from the President of Chili.” 

In the same periodical, under date April, 
/1745, a letter from Don Manuel, Spanish 
officer in Pizarro’s squadron, is given, in 

which he names Cheap, Hamilton, Byron, 
| and Campoell, and tells of his offer of a gift 
of a large sum of money to them, and that 
they would only take 600 dollars, giving him 
a cheque for that amount. He had not wished 
any of it repaid. Under date March, 1746, 
I found the following announcement :— 

** Monday, 24th.—Arrived at London Capt. Cheap, 
Commander of the Wager storeship lost in the 
South Sea. The captain with the Hon. Mr. Biron, 
and Mr. Hamilton, Lieutenant of Marines, were 
brought in a cartel ship from Brest,” &c. 

In the Scots Magazine is the following 
entry, under date 14 September, 1748 :— 

“* At York, Capt. David Cheap, late Commander 
of the Wager storeship, which was lost in the South 
seas in the year 1741, to Mrs. Ann Clark, daughter 

|} to Mr. Hugh Clark, of Edinburgh, merchant, and 
widow of Major Robert Brown, of Fleming's foot, 
who died in January, 1746.” 

Cheap belonged to a Fifeshire family, the 
Cheaps of Rossie, and a brother of his was 
collector of customs at Prestonpans. 

Lieut. Thomas Hamilton was son of James 
Hamilton, Esq., of Olivestob, an estate in 
Haddingtonshire. It was bought in 1733 by 
the celebrated Col. Gardiner, who changed 
its name to Bankton. Doddridge, in his 
‘Life of Gardiner,’ writes of having received 
from him, before the end of 1743, “many 
letters dated from Bankton.” The lands 
adjoined the field which became the battle- 
field of Prestonpans, where Gardiner was 
|slain. Immediately on Hamilton’s return to 
England he was promoted to the rank of 
captain in the army (8 May, 1746), and on 
31 August, 1747, he was appointed to the 
8th Dragoons. I have an ‘Army List’ of 
1756, in which he is shown as senior captain 
in the regiment, and- stationed at Gort in 
Ireland. He was promoted to major in 
the same regiment in 1760, and he retired 
in 1762. An old miniature of him, in 
his regimental uniform, is in the possession 
of J. G. Hamilton-Starke, Esq., of Troqueer 
Holm, N.B. The uniform of the 8th Dragoons 
was altered from scarlet to blue in 1777, when 
the regiment received the title of ‘The 
King’s Royal Irish Regiment of Light 
Dragoons.” Hamilton married his cousin 
Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Urquhart, of 
Newhall. After his retirement he built a 
house near Musselburgh, which he called 
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Olivebank, and there he died on 30 July, 
1773 (Scots Magazine). The site of the 
mansion is now occupied by a railway 
station. Carlyle mentions having met 
Hamilton, who, in the course of conversa- 
tion, defended Cheap against some passages 
in Byron’s ‘ Narrative,’ which, he said, was 
in many things false or exaggerated (‘ Auto- 
biography,’ p. 193). W. 8. 


CLEMENT SMYTH. 

Mr. A. R. Baytey’s useful list of early 
members of Oriel College, Oxford, at 9" 8. x1. 
283, includes a Clement Smyth who became 
M.A. in 1453. This graduate was not impro 
bably identical with the Winchester scholar 
elected or admitted in 18 Hen. VL, who is 
mentioned in the College Register thus :— 

**Clemens Smyth de Suthwerk in com. Surr. re. 
[i.¢., recessit } ad Collegium Oxon [i.e., New College] 
anno domini meceexliiij. [Marginal note :] Inform. 
Wynton. 12 [i¢., 12th Head Master].” 

After the usual two years of probation he 
was Fellow of New Colbene, 1446-53 (Boase, 
‘Oxf. Univ. Register,’ p. 19); recessit 1453, 
transferens se ad obsequium (New College 
Records). He was head master at Eton from 
about 1453 to 1457 or 1458, when he became a 
Fellow there (Maxwell Lyte’s ‘Eton College,’ 
p. 66 ; Cust’s ‘ Eton College,’ RP: 20, 51). ie 
r1eld the head-mastership at Winchester for 
about two years, 1462-4* (Kirby’s ‘ Win- 
chester Scholars, pp. 60, 76), and then was 
head master of Eton again until about 1469 
(Maxwell Lyte and Cust, Joc. cit.). He was 
canon and prebendary at Windsor 1467-9, 
as the dates are given in Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti,’ 
by Hardy, iii. 388 ; but it appears from the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1467-77,’ p. 236, 
that in February, 1470/1, he exchanged 
benefices with John Crecy, canon and pre- 
oy | of St. John in the Collegiate Church 
of St. Mary, Warwick. See also Dugdale’s 


* Warwickshire,’ i. 437, edition 1730. He 
probably died before 22 February, 1502 


(? 1502/3), when William Clerk was admitted 
to the Warwick prebend, vacant through the 
last incumbent’s death (Dugdale). 
My reason for thinking that the Oxford 
uate was the Wykehamist is that in 
March, 1453/4, the graduate received a dis- 
nsation, Mr. Chyld being allowed to read 
‘or him (Boase, p. 19), and this Chyld was 
probably William Chyld, Fellow of New 


* Perhaps these dates should be 1466-7. See 
* Victoria History of Hants,’ ii. 366 ; and Christopher 
Jonson's lines on ‘Clemens Smithus’ in Richard 
Willes’s book of poems, which was referred to at 


xi. 332, 


College, M.A. January, 1452/3 (Boase, p. 19 ; 
Kirby, P 58). In Leach’s ‘ Winchester College,’ 
p. 200,* the scholar and subsequent head 
master at Winchester is identified with 
a Clement Smyth who was master of 
the scholars at Higham Ferrers College, 
Northants, in Been 1443 ; but the dates 
render it scarcely possible that the Higham 
Ferrers master was identical with the Win- 
chester scholar. According to Bridges and 
Whalley’s ‘ Northamptonshire,’ i. 213, ii. 44, 
a “ Mag. Clem. Smyth, A.M., Presbyter,” was 
instituted rector of Wapenham on 16 May, 
1453, and vacated the living in or before 
1467 ; and a person of the same names and 
degree was instituted rector of Lodington 
on 20 May, 1486, and vacated the living in 
1489. On the question whether this person 
was identical with the Higham Ferrers 
master or with the Eton and Winchester 
master, I should prefer not to hazard any 
guess. Can Mr. BayLey, or any other reader, 
throw light on that question, or give informa- 
tion as to the career of the Clement Smyth 
who is said (Boase, 19) to have been Fellow 
of Oriel College in 1446? H. ©. 


TASSO AND MILTON. 

READING through a translation of part of 
Tasso’s ‘La Gerusalemme Liberata’ by m 
brother-in-law, Mr. C. W. Neville Rolfe, 
find attached to it a comparison of some of 
the stanzas of the fourth canto with some 
passages in ‘Paradise Lost’ which may 
possibly interest readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“It would at once occur to any reader of the 
fourth canto of Tasso that in the description of the 
Council of Demons some parallels might be found 
in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Without in the least suggesting 
plagiarism in such a master as Milton, it is not 
saying too much to conclude that such a student of 
Italian as he was had at least read Tasso, and per- 
haps unconsciously here and there borrowed from 
him an idea. However that may be, these com- 
parisons are always interesting, and each may 
judge for himself whether such likeness as exists 
sprang from the treatment of the subject by two 
master minds arguing from similar premisses, or 
whether it was due to one borrowing the idea from 
the other. 

“*] think few would deny that Milton's Satan is 
an archfiend more subtle and more finely conceived 
than the Pluto of Tasso. In common with Dante, 
Tasso portrayed the Author of Evil after the 
medieval model of his day, and painted him in 
colours so revolting that every trace of his pre- 
vious condition is lost.” 


* Where for ‘“‘Chicheley’s Register (11, 6) on 
18 December, 1443,” read ‘‘Stafford’s Kegister 
(11, 6b) on 15 December, 1443,” a correction which 
will appear in Mr. Leach’s account of Higham 
Ferrers College in a forthcoming volume of the 
* Victoria History of Northamptonshire.’ 
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The translations of Tasso that follow are 
uite literal. I give them in preference to 
the original, as some of your readers may 
not be masters of the Italian language :— 
What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost : the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome ; 
That glory never shall His wrath or might 
Extort from me. * Paradise Lost,’ Book I. 
*Twere idle to deny—worsted we failed ; 
Yet the grand thought lacked none of Virtue’s 
own. 
Whate’er it was gave victory to His will, 
Unconquered daring is our glory still. 
Ger. Lib.,’ Canto 1V. 


“Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime,” 
Said then the lost Archangel, *‘ this the seat 
That we must change for heaven? this mournful 


gloom 
For that celestial light ?” 
* Paradise Lost,’ Book I. 
And we in lieu of day serene and pure, 
Of golden sun, of treading starry ways, 
Are here immured in this abyss obscure. 
* Ger. Lib.,’ Canto IV. 


On the other side, Satan, alarm’d, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 
Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremov'd : 
His stature reached the sky. 
* Paradise Lost,’ Book IV. 
His rough and weighty sceptre doth he swing; 
The seas contain no loftier rock nor cliff, 
Calpé nor Atlas higher raise their peaks. 
*Ger. Lib.,’ Canto IV. 
_ To conclude with one or two minor 
instances, Milton puts these words into the 
mouth of the Almighty :— 
Necessity and chance 
Approach not me, and what I will is Fate. 
* Paradise Lost,’ Book VII. 
Let what I will be Fate! (Sia destin cid ch’ io 
voglio). ‘Ger. Lib.,’ Canto LV. 


To spite us more, 
Determined to advance into our room 
A creature formed of earth, and him endow, 
Exalted from so base original, 
With heavenly spoils, our spoils. 
* Paradise Lost,’ Book IX. 
Mankind he calls into Eternal Day, 
Vile earth-born man made of still viler clay. 
Conqueror triumphant, and in our despite 
Displayed the spoils of Hell in Heaven’s sight. 
‘Ger. Lib.,’ Canto iV. 
The above will appear to most readers 
fairly numerous instances of similarity when 
it is remembered that Tasso’s description of 
Hell and his report of Pluto’s speech are 
limited to some eighteen stanzas in the 
whole epic. HotcomBe INcuesy. 
Heacham, Norfolk. 


BURTON’S ‘ ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY,’ 
(See 9% S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 
162, 301, 362, 442; 10" S. i. 42, 163.) 
Tue first four of the following notes should 
strictly have been given before :— 
Vol. i. p. 14, 1. 5 and n. 1; 3,1. 10 and n. b, 
“turbine raptus ingenii — Scaliger.” ‘De 
Subtil.,’ Exercit. 324, “videris turbine 
raptus, atque tempestate ingenii tui.” 
. 43, n. 3; 20, n. p, “Anaxagoras olim 
mens dictus ab antiquis.” See the lines of 
Timon ap. Diog. Laert., ii.3,1. Traversarius’s 
rendering as given by Cobet begins 
Fertur Anaxagoras quondam, fortissimus heros, 
Mens dictus. 
P. 44, 1. 11; 21, 1. 6, “an enemy to all arts 
and sciences, as Athenzeus.” See xiii. 588a, 
where Epicurus, not Socrates, is described as 
éyxuxXiov raderas aprintos ov, the “omnium 
disciplinarum ignarus” of Burton’s marginal 
note. 

P. 58, 1. 30; 30, 1.4, “Flos hominum.” Cf. 
J.C. Sealiger, ‘ Lacryme,’ ix. 1, in ‘ Poemata’ 
(1574), Pt. I. 540 :— 

Flos hominum, flos idem hominum, sobolesque 
Deorum. 

P. 85, 1. 1; 45, 1. 13, “his [Cardan’s] triwn- 
virt terrarum are Ptolemeus, Plotinus, 
Hippocrates.” ‘De Subtil.,’ xvi. 804, ed. 
Bas., 1582. 

P. 85, 1. 2; 45, 1. 14, “* Scaliger, exercitat. 
224.” Should be 324. For “Galen fimbriam 
Hippocratis” see ‘Conf. Fab. Burd.,’ p. 202, 
ed, 1612. 

P. 85, 1. 8; 45,1. 19, “Scaliger and Cardan 
admire Suisset the Calculator, qui pene 
modum excessit humani ingenii.” Scal., ‘De 
Subtil.,” Exercit. 324, “qui pene modum 
excessit ingenii humani,” and Cardan, ‘ De 
Subt.,’ xvi. 802. 

P. 85, n. 6 ; 45, n. f, “ Actione ad Subtil. in 
Scal. fol. 1226.” Cardan’s ‘“‘In Calumnia- 
torem librorum de Subtilitate actio prima,” 
p. 1015 ad fin. in 1582 ed. of his ‘ De Subt.’ 

P. 85, n. 13; 45, n. m, “Ps.” Add 
xxxvi. 8. 

P. 87, 1. 1; 46, 1. 25, “as you may read at 
large in Constantine’s husbandry.” See 
Geoponica,’ x. 4, 4-9. 

P. 87, 1. 2; 46, 1. 26, “That antipathy 
betwixt the vine and the cabbage, wine and: 
oil.” See ‘Geopon.,’ v. 11, 3; and xii. 17, 
17-21. 

P. 87, n. 1; 46,n. b, “See Lipsius, epist.” 
Cent. I. ad Belgas, 44. ; 

P. 87, 1. 20 and n. 4; 43, n. c, “Cato—Lib. 
de re rust.” See Cato, ‘De Agri Cultura,’ 
i. 2, “vicini quo animo niteant, id animum 

advertito: in bona regione bene nitere- 
oportebit.” 
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P. 89, n. 2; 47, n. £, “Non viget respublica | then of Sawcliffe, and a Royalist of note, 


cujus caput infirmatur. Sarisburiensis, c. 22.” | was 


‘Ch. xxii. of Book VI. of the ‘ Policraticus’; 
the heading of the chapter is “Quod sine 
prudentia & solicitudine nullus magistratus 
subsistit incolumis, nec viget respublica cuius 
caput infirmatur.” 

» 91, 1. 10 and n. 5; 49, 1. 9 and n. b, 
“ Antigonus— Epist. ad Zen.” See Diog. 
Laert., vii. 1, 8, and Hercher’s ‘ Epistolog. 
‘Gree.,’ p. 107 (Paris, 1873). 
P. 92, 1. 24; 49, 1. 47, “* Rabulas forenses.” 
Sidonius, Epist. iv. 3, ad jin. 
The title of Owen's epigram referred to at 
9 S. xii. 303, col. 1, 1.9 from foot, should be 
‘In Quintum [not Quintam] et Quintinam.’ 
Epwarp BEnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 

(7'o be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARE’s Sonnet CX LVI.—The fol- 
lowing translation in Latin elegiacs, by a 
well-known expert in that form, has been 
sent to us :— 


O anima, incesti qui pulveris incola langues, 
cur habitum indigno sumis ab hoste tuum ? 
cur intus constricta fame, tamen extera pingis 
assidue, et lauta splendida veste nites? 

cur impendis opes tectis, que oe usu,— 
hospes eras tantum—sors habitanda brevi. 

prodiga tu nimium! tanti moliminis heres 
vermis :—an absumpto corpore finis erit ? 

mancipium sine tabescat: sic vita redundet 
amplior et rerum copia major ere. 

divinz merces, dum frivola vendis, emantur ; 
divino, pauper visa, fruare cibo. 

mors, cui preda homines, fiet tibi praeda vicissim, 
et vita, exstincta morte, perennis erit. 


E. D. 


THE CROW FLIES.”—Whether the crow 
always flies straight, or only does this when 
on the homeward way, 1 am not prepared to 


bitten by a monkey when crossing a 
ferry on the Ouse, and died from the wound. 

| The riddle may have been localized at other 
| ferries near Sawcliffe, where the Portingtons 
‘resided, and in the neighbourhood of which 
the monkey story would be well known. The 
riddle is this :— 

As I was goin’ ovver Butterweek* Ferry, 

I heard a thing ery ‘ Chickamacherry,” 

Wi dorny ’an’st an’ dorny face, 

White cockade, an’ silver lace. 


Durham. 


SreNsER AND SHAKESPEARE. — Rosalind, 
Corin (=Colin), and William are personages 
in ‘As You Like It,’ Corin and William 
being shepherds. In Spenser’s ‘Shepherd's 
Calendar’ 1 meet with Rosalind, Colin, and 
Willy ; the men are shepherds. Here is the 
passage :— 

But tell me, shepherds, should it not yshend 

Your roundels fresh, to hear a doleful verse 

Of Kosalind (who knows not Rosalind ?) 

That Colin made? Yike can 1 you rehearse. 
T. C. Burton. 
South Gosforth. 


JacoBire WINEGLASSES. (See xi. 8.)— 
At Chastleton House, Oxfordshire, is pre- 
served a set of Jacobite glass, consisting of 
two decanters and eleven wineglasses (the 
twelfth presumably having been broken). 
This was manufactured at Derby for a Jaco- 
bite club in Gloucestershire, of which Henry 
Jones of Chastleton (0d. 1761) was a leading 
member. On the decanters are a compass 
pointing toa star, a spray of roses, and the 
word “Fiat”: the glasses have only roses. 
But two or three sets of this glass remain, 
the Chastleton set being the most perfect. 


attirm ; but it is of interest to note a clause 
in the will of the late Baron Stanley of 
Alderley (died 10 December, 1903), dated 
4 August, 1896, which appears as follows in 
the Illustrated London News of 23 January, 
1904: “He devises all the hereditaments 
within six miles as the crow flies of Alderley 
‘Park,” &c. If the members of the family do 
not agree, there seems to be great probability 
of much work and legal argument as to 
whether the line is to be measured from the 
centre of the house, a chimney-top, or some 
other starting-point. Herbert SouTHAM. 


Rippie. —I have just re- 
-ceived the following riddle. Miss Mabel 
Peacock suggests that an incident in the 
Civil War may have given rise to it. Robert 


See ‘History and Description of Chastleton 
House,’ by Mary Whitmore Jones (London, 
1893). H. A. Evans. 
Oxford. 


** MoraLe.” (See ante, p. 93.)—Pror. StRoNG 
cannot, I imagine, be serious when he 
says, “As a matter of fact, there is no 
such word [as mora/e] in French ; but there 
is a word le moral, which means morality.” 
As a fact, both nouns, moral (masc.) and 
morale (fem.), exist in French, as a reference 
to any ordinary French dictionary will show. 
What, I think, Pror. Srrone should have 
said is that da morale means morality (or 
morals), whereas in the sense required 
(namely, the moral facu!ties, as distinguished 


* Sometimes Burringham.” 


.Portington, a connexion of the Portingtons, 


+ Downy hands. 
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from the physical) the French moral should 
be used, iF . French word must be used. 
Moral sometimes includes firmness or courage 
under trying circumstances, and it is in this 
sense that it would be used. I have very 
little doubt, however, that the Professor and 
Tare at one in thinking that French words 
should not be pitchforked into English com- 


position without very good reason. 
Epwarp LATHAM. 


La morale (morality) not only exists, but 
is in French, as in English, one of the most 
important of words. Le moral exists also, 
and this is how it is defined by Littré :— 

Moral, subs. masc. No. 5, le moral: Pensemble 
de nos facultés morales. Le physique influe sur le 
moral, et le moral influe sur le physique. No. 6, 
fermeté A supporter les périls, les fatigues, les diffi- 
cultés. Exemples: son moral s’est relevé ; remonter 
le moral d'une armée” (italics mine). 


We see from the last example that to speak 

of the moral (not morale) of an army is 

rfectly good French ; and the expression 

is in fact frequently used by Frenchmen. It 

therefore seems to me that to write it in 

italics in English books is absolutely correct. 
M. HavuLrmont. 


THACKERAY AND CATHERINE Hayes. (See 
ante, p. 64 )—‘ Catherine’ was one of Thacke- 
ray’s earliest productions, and originally pub- 
lished in Fraser's Magazine more than fifty 
years ago. It was accompanied by whole-page 
illustrations from the pencil of the author. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Atpwycu. (See ante, p.138.)—Much written 
hereon is mere gossip and guesswork, against 
which are these facts. 

1. Mr. Parton shows that Aldewych Cross 
stood at the Holborn end of ey Lane, 
formerly the Via Regia or King’s Highway. 

2. The ‘‘campo de Aldwych,” part of 
St. Giles’s Fields, belonged to Holborn Manor. 

3. At Domesday the king held two cottages 
in Holborn. So Holborn appears to be all we 
have on record as to the earliest known status 
of the Aldwych, and that is far away from 
St. Clement Danes 

4. We have no valid record of any grant of 
land therein to Guthorm of East Anglia. At 
that time the Strand was an open shore, 
flooded at every tide, and fed by streams 
draining the higher ground of St. Giles’s 
Fields ; one such was the Mill bourne, where 
Vikings might beach their galleys and live as 
Lithsmen or Lidwickers, rovers all. No 
doubt St. Clement was so named from Dane 
but the higher ground was cultivated, an 


there than the Holborn ‘‘cottages ” of Domes- 
day, with notes of a “vineyard.” Here would 
be the ‘* village.” 

5. In 1101 Queen Matilda founded the 
hospital of St. Giles without the bars of the 
old Temple, in the west suburb of London. 
The Temple was soon moved to Fleet Street, 
but conveyancers still kept up the old style of 
definition ; so Bosham’s Inn and garden have 
been described as without the bar of the old 
Temple, in the street that leads to the hospital 
of St. Giles. There is an Aldwick, hundred 
and tything, Pagham, Sussex ; and an Old- 
wick in Bucks; and it is plain that the 
“cottiers” of Domesday were not Danish 
rovers; and if they had any ‘‘village” of 
their own, it would not be “old” to the Saxon 
residents of London city. A. Hatt. 


Copwes Piiis.—The following is an extract 
from ‘ Lives of Early Methodist Preachers’ 
(Horace Marshall & Son, 1903). It occurs on 
. 270 in a brief summary of the life of John 
Pritchard, who was born in 1746 at Arthbuy, 
co. Meath :— 
“In August, 1781, I went to Taunton, and had 
for my fellow-traveller Mr. Boone. But we were 
both very ill of the ague. I used the cold bath, and 
took bark in abundance; I walked and rode ; I tried 
electricity ; but the most effectual remedy I could 
find was cobweb pills.” OT 


THORWALDSEN'S Bust oF Byron. (See 6 
S. vi. 342.)—On a recent visit to the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan I copied the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal of Byron’s bust. It is 
strange that I omitted to quote it when I 
gave an account of Thorwaldsen’s work at the 
above reference :— 

Byron Effigies 


1a 
Thorwaldsen inventor Ronchettio 
Sutori sui temporis primo 
Clarioribus viris ac Proceribus jucundo 
Hujus F Antonius sonantis eburis magister 
Bibliothece Donavit. 
RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 


Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


DicKENs AND Scrrpture.—As an addition 
to the list of adventitious phrases doing 
duty for Bible texts (‘‘ Cleanliness is next 
to godliness,” &c.), suffer me, in obedience to 
Capt. Cuttle’s precept, to call attention to the 
“Scriptural admonition,” in “the letter” (of 
Scripture), of “ Know thyself,” in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ chap. xliv. Purp Norra. 


Misprints THoms's ‘Stow.’ — In 1842 
the late Mr. Thoms published an edition of 
Jobn Stow's ‘Survey of London.’ It con- 
tains two rather droll misprints. The king 


we have no record of any earlier village 
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granted certain premises to be held of the 
manor of East Greenwich, “‘ by fealty in free 
forage” (p. 156a). Doubtless that is due to 
the faint printing of the original black-letter ; 
the right word is socage. On p. 157b we 
read how the wives of the parish treated a 
murderer by casting “upon him so much 
filth and odour of the street "—where ordure 
is clearly intended. W. C. 


Spanish Provers ON THE ORANGE.—A 
former owner of a volume now in my pos- 
session wrote on a blank leaf so far back 
as 27 March, 1850, the following lines, which 
deserve to be borne in mind by all who are 
fond of this delicious fruit :— 

Naranja en la maiana es oro, 
En el medio dia es plata, 

En la tarde es plomo, 

Y en la noche te mata. 

1 subjoin a translation, which gives at 
least the sense :— 

Gold is orange sucked at morn ; 
Silver *tis at noon of day ; 

Lead, when evening hours return ; 
And at night it doth thee slay. 


J. T. Curry \t usage of wayfarers 


Necrogs AND THE Law.—In his racy | roadside, seemingly ownerless. 


autobiographical sketch ‘From Journalist 

to Judge’ (p. 158), Judge Condé Williams 

remarks this peculiarity of negroes :— | 

“It is certain that the negro, here [Jamaica] as 

elsewhere, is greatly addicted to law ; and the hold | 
which Baptist ministers have obtained upon the 

country population is said to be largely owing to 
the fact that they explain regularly from the 
pulpit, and comment upon, every fresh insular 
egal enactment. One old negro, asked to explain 
his disapproval of a certain local minister, answered, 
* Marsa, him preach only garspe/, him no gib us de | 
ar.’ Cynical persons assured me that the district 
courts were really instituted after the Gordon riots 
of 1865 to amuse the black population, and give 
them something to occupy their minds.” 


These are not the characters of ‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.’ What would a Spurgeon say 
to such ministerial tactics or make of pan | 
hearers? I do not remember hearing of this | 
peculiarity of negroes before. 


Francis P. Marcnant. 
Brixton Hill. 


Guosts’ Markets.—The so-called Ghosts’ 
Market (Kwai-Shi) recorded in the following 
extract would seem to point to the ancient 


cellany from Pan-Yu' (about the thirteenth cen- 
tury ’) speaks of the frequent occurrence of ghosts’ 
| markets on the coast of that district, where the 
| parties meet at midnight and disperse at cock- 
crowing, and where many objects of curiosity were 
wocurable by men. Also the god of Shi-Tuh 
emple formerly did business with mankind. 
Should one throw a deed in a pond close to it, the 
amount desired to be borrowed would be floated 
| up instantly. Not only money, but horses, cattle, 
and everything else were apt to be lent or borrowed 
|in this way. Further, at the sepulchre of the 
| reputed general Lien Pa (fl. third century B.c.) in 
| Tiau-Chau the same thing occurred. These are 
instances of reciprocal trading carried on between 
man and ghost. And the Emperor Chi-Hwang of 
the Tsin dynasty (reigned 221-210 b.c.) instituted 
|an underground market, in which living men were 
forbidden to impose on the dead ; this is an instance 
| of man selling to ghost.’—Sie Chung-Chi, ‘ Wu- 
| tsah-tsu,’ 1610, Japanese edition, 1061, tom. iii. 
fol. 46-7. 


Owing to the scarcity of books now about 
|me, I am hindered from giving any details 
of this underground market for the present. 
If I remember aright, I read in the Fiizoku 
Gwahd, about 1893, that there still survives 
somewhere in the province of Hizen, Japan, 
yutting coins in, and 
taking fruits out of, a basket exposed on the 
About ten 
minutes’ walk from my present residence 
there exists the grave of a false saint where 
such a practice is daily followed in buying 


joss-sticks. Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Oucries, 
We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direet. 


HistoricaL AND Artistic Retics.—I 
should be obliged if any of your readers could 
give me information as to the whereabouts of 
relics of distinguished Irishmen, as a collec- 
tion of such relics is being formed for the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

T. W. 

Department of Agriculture for Ireland, 

18, Nassau Street, Dublin. 


Manitopa.—How is this pronounced in 


practice of the silent trade (see 9 xii. | as 


280) in various parts of China :— 

“The ‘ Record of Annual Seasons’ (written in 
the fifth century ?) mentions a ghosts’ market taking 
place at the western gate of Mu-Pan Avenue, 
where in winter nights there used to be hea 


= cries proffering dried faggots for sale. This 


Manitéba, others as Manitoba. 


Englishmen 
enerally call it Manitéba, but the correct 


ocal pronunciation may be Manitoba, as 


that would agree very well with its deriva- 
rd tion from the two words manito, 


spirit, and da, shorten 
an instance of a ghost making asale. The ‘ Mis- | Lak 


from waba, a strait. 
e Manitoba is so called, according to 
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Bishop Baraga, “on account of the strange 
things seen and heard in the strait which 
joins this lake with another one, in the old 
times.” James Piatt, Jun. 


Rippte.— Some years ago appeared the 
following lines :— 
Men cannot live without my first, 
By day and night ‘tis used ; 
My second is by all accursed, 
3y day and night abused ; 
My whole is never seen by day, 
And never used at night ; 
’ Tis dear to friends when far away, 
And hated when in sight. 
I have written them as repeated to me by 
a blind lady, and shall be glad to know the 
answer. A. A. L. 
(This riddle has been variously attributed to 
Archbishop Whately, Praed, and Samuel Wilber- 
force, and ignis fatuus, heartache, and income-tax 
the answer. See 3" S. viii. 316; 9" 8. 
i. 157. 


THACKERAY Queries. (See 9 §. xii. 446.) 
—I should like to know also who wrote ‘Lines 
on the Death of Catherine (Hayes) Bushnell.’ 
They were signed T. H., and appeared in the 
St. James's Magazine, September, 1861. 

Who wrote the poem (twenty-three verses) 
‘William Makepeace Thackeray, thatappeared 
in [cane Words, February, 1864? CLIo. 

vlton. 


TempLe CoLttece, PHILADELPHIA.—Several 
Baptist ministers in England have received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from this college. 
Can any reader supply me with information 
as to its status and degree-conferring powers ? 

Baptist MINISTER. 


Lecue Famity.—I should be glad of any 
references to the Leche family, who at one 
time owned the estate of Squerries, in the 
parish of Westerham, Kent. Is there any 
record of a marriage between a Leche and 
Nicholas Miller, of Wrotham, brother to Sir 
Humphrey Miller, Bart. ? P. M. 


Scupper’s Poems. — Has Eliza 
Scudder ever published her poems in book 
form ? and, if so, where can I procure a copy ? 
Ihave met several exquisite poems of hers in 
various books. L. R. F. 


Hetrioom Cors.—It was general in the 
sixteenth century and later for testators 
specially to bequeath their “joined” bed- 
stead, and even their bedding, the legatee 
being generally their eldest son. We know 
of at least one early seventeenth-century will 
in which the family bedstead is shown to 
have passed through five generations. Can 


readers tell me of existing wooden cots or 
cradles which have been any considerable 
time in a family? So far as I can recollect, 
the cots exhibited at the South Kensington 
Museum are not historical ones ; but many 
examples of sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury cots exist bearing the date, initials, and 
arms of their first possessors. I shall be 
very grateful for particulars, illustrations, or 
notes of such cots. Frep. Hircuin-Kemp. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford, 8.E. 


A Frencu Criorster Encianp. — The 
cloister of the Abbey of Jumieges (Seine- 
Inférieure), which is shown in the view of 
the abbey in the ‘Monasticon Gallicanum,’ 
was constructed in 1530. After the French 
Revolution the abbey was sold to M. Lefort, 
a timber merchant of Canteleu, and he is 
said to have sold the cloister in 1802 to an 
English lord, who had it conveyed to Eng- 
land, and put together again with great care 
in his park. The tradition of this sale seems 
to have been preserved locally, and it is 
related by Savalle in ‘Les Derniers Moines 
de Jumiéges’ (1867), p. 37, and repeated by 
Perkins in the American Journal of Archeo- 
logy (1885), i. 137. Is anything now known 
of the existence of the remains of this cloister 
in any English park ? Joun Bison. 


A.E.1.—For what phrase do these letters 
stand? They are familiar to most people. 
I have asked, but no one can translate them, 
so to speak. I have exhausted the ordinary 
“lists” of abbreviations without 5 


[Is this not the Greek word dei, “for ever” 2] 


PLATO AND SIDNEY.— 
O heaven...... 
Hath all thy whirling course so small effect ? 
Serve all thy starry eyes this shame to see. 
Sidney, ‘ Arcadia,’ xviii. 
In Grosart’s three-volume edition, 1877, is 
appended to the above this note :— 

“* All thy starry eyes’: a reminiscence perhaps 
of Plato’s epigrammatic saying in a storm, that 
the ship could not perish with so many eyes upon 
it (pointing to the stars).” 

Will any reader kindly direct me to the 
reference for this saying of Plato? (Of 
course I know the “ Aster” epigram ; but that 
is obviously not what is meant.) 

H. K. Sr. J. 8. 


Sir Pratt's Arms.—What were the 
arms borne by Sir Hugh Platt, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, ‘“*the most scientific horticulturist of 
his age” (he died circa 1611)? He had a 
garden in St. Martin’s Lane. 

James Pratt, Jun. 
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Brown1no’s Text.—It is well known that 
Browning frequently made alterations in his 
ms when reissuing them. I should, there- 
ore, be grateful if any possessors of first 
editions could tell me whether there is 
ground for the authenticity of the following 
line (‘Christmas Eve,’ viii.), 
He himself with his human hair, 
as it reads in the Tauchnitz edition of the 
poems. [I first learnt to know and delight in 
the poem in this series, and am unwilling to 
relinquish the line, which, moreover, appears 
to me far more Browningesque in character 
(besides its indefinable suggestion of St. 
John’s vision in Patmos) than the “ human 
air” which is certainly the reading in every 
other edition I have seen. 
C. M. Hupson. 


“Sorrent”: “Haccovere.”—Can any 
students of Old English explain the origin 
of the two following words ?— 

1. Sorpent.—This word seems to have been 
in use at the end of the twelfth century to 
express a certain customary payment then 
made to an abbey for grass for a cow. 

2. /laggovele—This word seems to have 
been in use at the same period to express 
a certain customary payment in respect of 
burgage land. It has been said that this 


principal landmarks to guide an inquirer— 
such should be the scope of the book, which 
need not be more than a shilling primer. It 
would be more conducive to sober topo- 
raphical study than many of the “hand- 
foie ” and “ histories,” full of heterogeneous 
and confusing details, often as untrustworthy 
as picturesque. NEWCOMER. 


YEOMAN OF THE Crown.—What were the 
duties of this oftice? Henry Sayer, of Favers- 
ham, in his will proved in 1502, describes 
himself as “ mayor and yeoman of the crown.” 

Artraur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Lonpon at Moscow. — This oft- 
repeated tale has again appeared ; this time 
in the St. James’s Gazette, and copied into the 
City Press of 14 January :— 

**It seems scarcely credible that Moscow is built 
| upon London rubbish, Such, however, is the case 
| (says the St. James’s Gazette). An enormous heap 
| of refuse at the Battle Bridge end of what is now 
Caledonian Road, which was ‘the grand centre 
of dustmen, scavengers, horse and dog dealers, 
knackermen, brickmakers, and other low but neces- 
sary professionalists,) had lain in that position 
since the Great Fire. After the destruction of 
Moscow upon the visit of Napoleon, the Russians, 
by some means, came to hear of this dust heap. 
They bought it—bricks, bones, rubbish, and all— 


was probably a head-tax or hearth-tax, but | Shipped it off to Moscow, and upon it founded the 
Iam unable to gather any clear idea of the resurrected city which travellers know to-day.” 


origin of the word from this suggestion. 

R. W. 
Parisu SunpraL.—We have at present the 
gun-metal top of a sundial which formerly 
stood in our churchyard. Before having it 
set up again, I should like very much to 
discover its date. It weighs 3 Ib. 2 oz., is 
9 inches in diameter, and is marked in front 
“J Bennett London.” I shall be very glad of 
any information on the subject, and should 
like also to know the names of any books 
which give information on sundials in general. 

L. O. Mrrewent. 

Chobham Vicarage, Woking. 


[Consult Mrs. Gatty’s ‘Book of Sundials’ (Bell 
& Sons).]} 


Historica Grocrapny or Lonpon. — Is 
there—and, if not, why should there not be— 
a small book dealing with this subject? What 
is really known of the Thames, the rise of 
the City proper, the evolution of Middlesex 
and Surrey, the first great lords of the soil, the 
extent of the original manors and parishes, 
their subsequent subdivisions, down to the 
present time, embracing the whole area known 
as London to-day, illustrated with outline 


| corroboration of this statement ? 


| 


Is there any contemporary account in 
One would 
imagine there had been sufficient ¢ébris after 
the fire at Moscow, without importing an 
accumulation in England from 1666 to 1812. 
Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


GervalseE the Grimsby antiquary, 
left church notes and other collections 
relating to Lincolnshire, which are now in 
the British Museum. These volumes contain 
a few folk-lore memoranda. Have they ever 
been printed? There is a volume of Holles’s 
collections in the Hunterian Library in the 
University of Glasgow. Is it a duplicate 
copy of one of those in the British Museum, 
or an independent work ? Com. Linc. 


Travers Famrity.—Can any reader tell me 
the crigin of the surname Travers, or where 
I can obtain information ? Where can a copy 
of the late Duchess of Cleveland's ‘ Roll of 
Battle Abbey’ be seen? I understahd that 
there is a description of the name therein. 
Years ago a gentleman descended from a 
Lancashire branch claimed that the name is 
derived from a _— in Normandy, between 


maps at every stage, showing enough of the 


Bayeux and Valognes, now known as Tré- 
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vieres. What was the original spelling of 
the name? The name of Travers is found in 
Domesday Book. In England, in the Middle 
Ages, there were the names of Maltravers 
and De Travers ; and in the Pipe Rolls, in a 
list of Norman knights in Ireland, is the 
name of De Trivers. In France there are 
two places known as St. Trivier. The names 
of Travers, Trivers, and Trevers are doubt- 
less of the same origin. There is a family 
named Trivess, and another named Trevis, 
in this country, closely related, and each 
tracing descent from a Travers. The name 
of Travers flourished in the North of Eng- 
land, and the r in the second syllable was 
omitted, or was altered to s, in the case of 
one or more members who wended their way 
southwards. MEDLEVAL. 


Ducness or GLovcESTER AND DUKE OF 
Surrotk.—Can any reader give me some 
further information about a minstrel’s song, 
¢. 1441 or 1450, concerning the Duchess of 
Gloucester, in which, I believe, the Duke of 


Suffolk is described as a fox ? 
WINIFRED LEE. 


The University, Birmingham. 


Pore AND German LiTeraturE.—Can any 
reader give me evidence of German poets | 


in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries | 


being influenced by Pope? There is a striking | 


coincidence between a poem of Riickert, trans- 

lated by Archbishop Trench, ii. 49 (1885 

edition), and Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ iii. 27sqq. 

Has this been remarked before? Please reply 

direct. (Rev.) CARLETON GREENE. 
Great Barford, St. Neots. 


“HANGED, DRAWN, AND QUARTERED.”— 
What is the exact meaning, and what is the 
history, of this form of punishment ? 

Kappa. 

[See ‘Drawing, Hanging, and Quartering,’ 7‘ 8. 
xi. 502, and the many references in the Sixth Series 
there « uoted; xii. 129; also under ‘ Decapitation 
for High Treason,’ 8” 8. vii. 27, 97, 170, and ‘ Execu- 
tions at Tyburn and Elsewhere,’ 9 S. ii. 164, 301; 
vii. 121, 210, 242, 282, 310.] 

Sautispury Cape, son of Philip Cade, of 
Greenwich, Kent, was admitted to West- 
minster School, 27 January, 1777, and became 
a King’s Scholar in 1779. I should be glad 
to know the exact dates of his birth and 
death. He is said to have died in Jamaica. 

G. F. R. B. 

Soutac Apsey.—A friend wishes to know 
whether any printed history of the former 
abbey of Soulac in France, somewhere near 
Bordeaux, exists. The abbey, I am told, was 
completely washed away by the sea many 
centuries ago. L. L. K. 


Beglies. 
TEA AS A MEAL. 
(8 S. ix. 387; x. 244; 9S, xii. 351; 
10% §. i. 176 ) 

In a letter from Barbara, wife of Samuel 
Kerrich, D.D., vicar of Dersingham, and 
rector of Wolferton and of West Newton, 
Norfolk, to her sister, Elizabeth Postle- 
thwayt, at Denton Rectory, in the same 
county, I find a reference to afternoon tea 
asa meal. I give the letter in full on account 
of the interesting allusions to smallpox, which 
so long and so direfully ravaged that part of 
East Anglia :— 

April 24, 1744. 


Dear Sister,—I am going to write a letter to 
you, w°" I believe will be all confusion, between the 
desire I have of seeing you, & of showing you my 
dear little girl, & y* fear I have of her Health. Mrs. 
Grigson is just come home from seeing her Friends 
at Norwich, & Attleborough, & brought such dismal 
Accounts of Sickness every where, y‘ have discon- 
cert’d all our Schemes. She says at Norwich in 

articular there is a very bad fever & measles 

sides y® Small-pox & y‘ so bad y* she left Mr. 
Grigson at Attleborough & only went to Norwich 
herself, he having never had y® small pox, & in y° 
country Towns pass’d through, people 
themselves y‘ look’d very fresh got up of y* smal 
ox, & in one Place no less than Kees ‘eather-Beds 
ay’d in a yard close by y* Road side, where it was 
known y® small pox had very lately been, that she 
says she has been in continual fear, we observ’d y° 
Bill of Mortality, either last week or y* week before 


| was increased 26 in one week at Norwich, it is very 


sickly hereabouts too, at Lynn there is an exceeding 
bad fever & very Mortal. fl 

When you see my Cosine johnson you will be 
able to give us a true & I hope a better account 
from Norwich, every body here discourage us very 
much, we have been at Mr. Grigsons this afternoon, 
& there was more ae and we were talking 
of our journey, & one of y* Ladies said if we had 
half a dozen Children she thought we might venture 
to carry one abroad this sickly Season, but as it 
was, she thought it wou'd not bear any dispute. 
Tilly was with us & as merry as a Cricket crowing 
& laughing & looking of every body & every 
Thing, you wou’d be surpriz’d to see how she rejoice 
at Tea things, not yt she’l drink much, but she love 
to put her hands among them, & See y*® Tea 
Pour'd out, but if she hears any body turn over y° 
leaves of a Book she is ready to fly off ones Lap, 
there’s nothing please her, nor quiet her if she be 
crying so soon as giving her a Book to turn over y*® 
leaves w** she will do herself very prettily. I 
thank God she has fine Health, & I wish you cou’d 
see her, I have got all her short coats made & six 
new white Frocks, thinking we sheu’d have set out 
this week, but we must stay till we hear y* count 
is more healthfull. I cant say I am right well 
myself, but shall be glad to hear that you are, & 
am Dear Sister very affectionately yours 

BARBARA KERRICH. 

“Tilly” was Matilda, then only child of 
Samuel and Barbara Kerrich. She was born 
31 October, 1742, and died 22 October, 1823. 
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The above letter forms an item in a large 
collection of correspondence, from 1633 to 
1828, between the families of Rogerson, 
Postlethwayt, Gooch, and Kerrich, which 
has descended to me. 

I should not be at all surprised if it is 
shown that afternoon tea was a recognized 
institution at a much earlier date than 1744— 
coeval, in fact, with the introduction of the 
handsome silver tea-kettles, the precursors of 
the urns and their special tables, of early 
Georgian times. Afternoon “China” tea 
must have been hailed, together with choco- 


“**T think now,’ said he, ‘there remains but one 
thing more to complete a total regulation of our 
economy, which is tea......l look upon afternoon’s 
tea as one of the greatest superfluities that custom 
has introduced among us. I have calculated the 
expence, and dare venture to affirm that a very 
moderate tea table, with all its equipage, cannot be 
supported under forty or fifty pounds per annum.’” 


To which the lady replies (‘nter alia), “Would 
any gentleman, or man of honour, deny his 
wife her tea-table !” 


Epwarp Heron-ALten. 


late, as a welcome change from the sage tea, 
the pennyroyal water, and other infusions 
which were then taking the place of ale at | 
breakfast and at other times of the day. 

At the period of the above letter people 
dined at midday and had supper about 
6 pM., this being rather a movable feast. 
Afternoon tea, which replaced the refresh- ' 
ment still known among the labouring classes 
as “the 4 o'clock,” came, therefore, as an 
acceptable restoration between dinner and 
supper. As the dinner hour was advanced 
tea became gradually pushed off, neglected, 
and finally abandoned, reappearing with its 
sobering influence after the long, tedious 
dinners, with their “toasts” and “ senti- 
ments,” lasting from 3 or 4 o’clock until it 
was almost time for the carriages to be 
ordered. 

In the meantime breakfast had become 
later, a condition brought about by the heavy 
drinking over night, and luncheon progressed 
from the light repast, still known among the 
peasantry as “the 11 o'clock,” and took the 
place, two hours and a half later, of the 
ancient midday feast. Dinner correspond- | 
ingly advanced, and supplanted the time- | 
honoured supper, leaving so long a gap in | 
the afternoon that tea again became a| 
necessity about forty years ago, and in its | 
turn has also gradually increased in refine- | 
ment and luxury. 

Thus has come about a slow transposition 
of the names and movement in the hours of | 
meals, a noticeable feature of the present state 
being that the world which is fashionable 
gets up and goes to bed very much later, 
save under the pressure of amusement or the | 
business of sport, than it did a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Afternoon tea, which has | 
gone through the most vicissitudes, stands 
alone of all the meals at the present day at 
the same time as it did under the auspices of 
the early Georges. Atpert HARTSHORNE. 

At another place in the book previously | 
quoted, ‘The Husband ’(p. 109), the condition | 
of tea is clearly established :— 


| verdant oasis on the broad fellside of brown 


Ne son’s Sister ANNE (9"" S. xii. 428 ; 10% 
S. i. 170).—I have been naturally interested 
in J. W. B.'s account of the elopement of m 
great-aunt, Anne Nelson. I have her will, 
which says nothing of the Robinsons or of a 
son, and is signed in her maiden name. From 
the account of his children given by her 
father, the Rev. Edmund Nelson, it appears 
that from the time she left school till she was 
nineteen she was apprenticed to a lace ware- 
house in Ludgate Street, London. Her father 
records that he paid 100/. for the apprentice- 
ship. “She is,” he writes in 1781, “a free 
woman of the City of London, as her inden- 
tures are enrolled in the Chamberlain’s office.” 
Her uncle, Capt. Maurice Suckling, R.N., left 
her a legacy, and 2,000/., a part of this, she 
had in the 3 per Cents. when she came of 
age. From this legacy a premium was paid 
for her release from her apprenticeship, when 
she returned to Burnham Thorpe. This does 
not look like running away from school, and 
would rather point to the time of her appren- 
ticeship for her going wrong. I should be 
glad to know what proof J. W. B. has of this 
elopement and the birth of her son. 

NELSON. 


Trafalgar, Salisbury. 


SmorHERING Hypropnopic Patients (10% 
S. i. 65, 176).—In the middle of the great 
waste of moorland which lies between Ayr- 
shire and Wigtownshire, and is traversed by 
that ancient earthwork known as the De'ils 
Dyke, probably marking the boundary of the 
primitive Picts of Galloway, there exists an 
excedingly interesting groupofearly Christian 
remains. On the fell of Kilgallioch, just 
within the parish of Kirkcowan, rise the 
Wells of the Rees, three in number, within a 
few yards of each other, each covered with 
a carefully built dome of stones without 
mortar, with a square-headed opening for 
access to the fountain, and above each of 
these openings a recess, intended either for a 
pitcher or for the image of a saint. The 
grey, beehive-like domes stand on a little 
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heather. Beneath the hill, on the far side of 
the Cross Water of Luce, and within the 
parish of Old Luce, is the deserted farmstead 
of Laggangarn. A stone pillar, about seven 
feet high, stands near the ruined dwelling- 
house, graven with an incised cross. When 
I first visited this solitude, many years ago, 
{ had come to see the Wells o’ the Rees and 
the Standing Stanes o’ Laggangarn. But, lo! 
there was only one stone standing. I asked 
the shepherd who guided me to the place 
whether there were not more standing stones. 
“There was three o’ them ance,” said he, 
“but the tenant o’ Laggangarn [he mentioned 
the man’s name, but I forget it] had gotten 
the promise o’ a new barn es the laird ; but 
he was to cart the stanes for the biggin’ o’t, 
ye understand. So he just took twa o’ the 
standin’ stanes for lintels like ; an’ fowk said 
at the time that nae guid wad come to him 
for moving thae auncient landmarks. Weel, 
an’ sae it fell oot ; for syne [at length] his 
dowgs went mad and bit him, an’ the puir 
fallow went mad tae. There was nae person 
in the hoose wi’ him but his wife an’ twa 
dochters ; an’ they buid [were obliged] to pit 
haunds till him [lay hands on him), and 
they smoored him between twa cauff beds 
[smothered him between two chaff mat- 
tresses].” 

I write without being able to refer to my 
notes made at the time ; but my impression 
is that the date of this tragedy was near the 
middle of last century. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


“CHAPERONED BY HER FATHER” (9* §. xii. 
245, 370, 431; 10% §. i. 54, 92, 110).—Pror. 
Strone states that Littré gives no meaning 
to chaperon corresponding to the English use 
of the word. This is, however, incorrect, for 
under ‘Chaperon,’ No. 4, Littré says :— 

_ “Personne Agée ou grave qui accompagne une 
jeune femme par bienséance et comme pour 
répondre de sa conduite; locution prise de ce que 
cette personne protége comme un chaperon.” 

M. Hautrmont. 


“An AustrRIAN ARMY” (10% i, 148).— 
The author, date, and source of issue have 
yet to be ascertained. A correspondent 
stated at 7 S. xi. 213 that the lines have 
been attributed to many authors, but that 
their real authorship was due to Alaric A. 
Watts, for whom they were claimed by his 
son in a biography published in 1844. They 
appeared anonymously in the Literary 
Gazette for 1820, p. 826. A contributor at 
4% §. x. 503, as also Timperley in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Printers and Printing,’ asserted 


minster School, and published by W. Ginger, 
of College Street, Westminster, in a periodical 
og called the 7'rifler of 7 May, 1817. The 
ate Dr. Brewer attributed them to the 
Rev. P. Poulter, Prebendary of Winchester, 
and thought them to have been written about 
1828. They are also said to have been 
written by Hood. They will be found in the 
Saturday Magazine, 1832, p. 138, and Bentley's 
Magazine, 1838, p. 313. 

Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


G. C. W.’s memorandum is correct. This 
alliterative poem appeared in the 7'rifer for 
Wednesday, 7 May, 1817 (No. xx. p. 233). 
It consists of twenty-seven lines, each line 
dealing consecutively with the letters of the 
alphabet, and the last line returning to the 
letter “A.” It is headed thus :—‘“The 
following curious specimen of Poetry, pre- 
sented to us by a friend, is dedicated to lovers 
of Alliteration.” URLLAD. 


Frencu MINIATURE Parnter §. i. 86, 
137, 171).—The Ducness or WELLINGTON is, 
of course, right in suggesting doubt as to 
whether Madame Lebrun painted in minia- 
ture. I have a miniature of Madame Lebrun 
which was thought by Lady Morgan, the 
Irish author, to whom it belonged, to be 
Madame Lebrun herself, but which has never 
been so catalogued by me. I do not re- 
member to whom it was attributed when 
exhibited in the First Loan Collection of 
Miniatures at South Kensington. When 
it appeared in the first exhibition of the 
Society of Miniaturists in 1896 (No. 134) I do 
not think it was attributed to any particular 
hand. My miniature appears to me to be 
based on the oil portrait of which Braun has 
a reproduction, and, although originally a 
good miniature, to have been spoilt at som 
time by retouching. D. 


Knicut Tempcar (10 §, i. 149).— READER 
should refer to Kenning’s ‘Cyclopedia of 
Freemasonry ’ for full information as to tha 
Knights Templar, &c., or even to any ency- 
clopedia. Eight, according to the Pytha- 
gorean lore of numbers, as explained by that 
greatest of all authorities on Freemasonry 
the Rev. Dr. Oliver, especially in his post- 
humous work published by Hogg in 1875, 
was esteemed as the first cube by the con- 
tinued multiplication of two, and was held to 
signify mystically friendship, advice, pru- 
dence, and justice. The figure 8 has always 
been a mystical figure in consequence of 
its connexion with the Arkite teaching, and 
has been dwelt upon by writers alike in 
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Christian and non-Christian arithmetology. | cold. Laurentius condemns his 
Thory points out that a Knight of the Temple | #ustion of humours makes men mad, as lime 


belongs generally to all rites of the Tem- burns when water is cast on it. It must be mixt 


series. 


It is the eighth grade of the 
hilaletes ; butif READER carestocommunicate | magnum ingenium sine mixtura dementix,’ no 


with blood, and somewhat adust ; and so that old 
aphorism of Aristotle may be verified: ‘nullum 


with me direct I will refer him to a Masonic | excellent wit without a mixture of madness. : 
friend in Dublin from whom he may glean} Hence we might conclude that the difference 


fuller particulars. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R.S.A.I. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


The eight points of the “ Maltese” 


cross 
are in token of the eight beatitudes. The 
badge proper, however, of the Knights Tem- 
plar was a patriarchal cross, probably adopted 


between dementia and melancholia is little 
more than that “’twixt Tweedledum and 
T weedledee.” Joun T, Curry. 


Dryden qualifies it thus :— 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
* Absalom and Achitophel,’ i. 163-4. 


on account of their immediate responsibility | W. F. H. King, in his ‘Classical Quotations,’ 
to the Patriarch of Jerusalem rather than to|says that Seneca quotes Aristotle (Problem 


the Pope. 


(See both Favine’s ‘Theatre of | 30), as also does Cicero (‘Tusc.,’ i. 33, 80), to 


Honour,’ 1623, book ix. ch. v. p. 388, and|the effect that “Omnes ingeniosos melan- 
Edmondson's ‘Complete Body of Heraldry,’ | cholicos,” All clever men (or out wits) are 
e 


1780, vol. i., ‘The Several Orders of Knight- | more or less tinctured with m 
hood.’) The patriarchal cross was enamelled 


red, and edged with gold (Plate I. fig. 10, <id.). 


But the Knights Templar also wore, em- 


broidered on their upper habit, a “ Maltese” | «wy ; ; i 
Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixtura 
like the Knights of St. John of ° - 


it was, however, red, while that 


cross, 
Jerusalem ; 


ancholy. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


The quotation resembles a passage in 
Seneca’s ‘ De Tranquillitate Animi’ (xvii. 10): 


dementie fuit.” Burton somewhere whim- 


: : sically hrases this: “They have a 
of the Hospitallers of St. John was white, sically parap y 


but in both cases it was the cross of Malta, of 


eight points. J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


MELANCHOLY (10™ §. i. 148).—If there were 
any such saying as “Nullum magnum in- 
genium sine melancholia,” it would have been 

uoted by Robert Burton in his ‘ Anatomy.’ 
The phrase, however, is evidently founded 
on another twice given in that famous book. 
Speaking of “those superintendents of wit 
and learning, men above men, those refined 
men, minions of the Muses,” Burton says, “You 
shall find that of Aristotle true, ‘ nullum 
magnum ingenium sine mixturAé dementix’” 
(sixteenth ed., 1836, p. 67). We have the say- 
ing repeated on p. 279 in the following words, 
which may have led Mr. W. S. Lilly to 
change it as he has done :— 


“Why melancholy men are witty (which Aris- 
totle hath long since maintained in his problems ; 
and that all learned men, famous philosophers and 
law-givers, ‘ad unum fere omnes melancholici,’ 
have still been melancholy) is a problem much 
controverted. Jason Pratensis will have it under- 
stood of natural melancholy; which opinion Me- 
lanchthon inclines to in his book ‘ De Anima,’ and 
Marcilius Ficinus (‘De San. Tuen.,’ lib. i. cap. 5), 
but not simple ; for that makes men stupid, heavy, 
dull, being cold and dry, fearful, fools, and solitary, 
but mixt with the other humours, flegm only ex- 
cepted ; and they not adust, but so mixt, as that 
blood _be half, with little or no adustion, that they 
be neither too hot nor too cold. Aponensis (cited 
by Melanchthon) thinks it proceeds from melancholy 
adust, excluding all natural melancholy, as too 


worm as well as others.” J. DorRMER. 


MANGOSTEEN MARKINGS (9 S. xii. 330, 417). 
—It will be @ propos of this subject to state 
that the Japanese date plum (Diospyros 
kaki, L.) is marked outside with rather 
inconspicuous longitudinal depressions, appa- 
rently corresponding to the divisions of its 
inside in the nascent stage, but not always 
agreeing in number with its kernels. There- 
fore people in this part amuse themselves 
when it is in season by guessing how many 
kernels a particular kaki fruit contains, and 
often it is made a substitute for dice. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Comper Famity (10 S. i. 47, 89, 152).— 
The following items may be of use to 
Mr. CoMBER. 

Henry Gordon Comber, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, graduated in 1893 in Second- 
class Honours in the Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, and is now a Fellow and 
Lecturer of the College. 

When I was a boy a Mr. W. M. Comber 
resided at Brook Lodge, Chester, near the 
L. & N.W.R. station. He held some railway 
appointment, and was (like myself) one of 
the original members of the Chester Society 
of Natural Science, founded by Charles 
Kingsley when Canon of Chester in 1871, 
and now a very flourishing body of 1,000 


members. Mr. Comber’s sons went to the 
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local grammar school. The father lectured 
pefore the Natural Philosophy Section of the 
Society on ‘Cosmic Ether’ on 18 March, 1875; 
on‘ The Raindrop and some of its Uses’ on 
8 March, 1877 ; and again on ‘The Sunbeam’ 
on 19 Dec., 1878. His name does not appear 
in the list of members for 1882-3. 

Mrs. E. Comber was a member from 
1889-90 to 1892-3. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A, 
Lancaster. 


Quotations (9 S. xi. 148).—(1) Apparently 
Saurin merely proposed the phrase ‘‘ Rien 
ne manque a sa gloire; il manquait a la 
notre,” as the inscription on Moliére’s statue, 
so that it would scarcely, I should think, be 
found in the poet’s works; but, quite b 
chance, I some time ago met with the fol- 
lowing lines in MRacine’s ‘Andromaque’ 
(III. iti. 21-2) :— 

Intrépide, et partout suivi de la victcire, 
Charmant, fidéle ; enfin rien ne manque & sa gloire, 


which would seem to be the original of the | 
idea, whether Saurin had seen or heard of 
them or not. 

(2) Learning that De Caux had written a 
poem called ‘ L’Horloge de Sable,’ I thought | 
the lines quoted might probably be contained | 
therein, which I found to be the case. The 
poem is well worth quoting in ertenso (it 
contains ninety-six lines), but I will now 
give only the first twelve lines :— 
Assemblage confus d’une aréne mobile, 
Que l'art scut enfermer dans ce vase fragile ; 
Image de ma vie, Horloge dont le cours 
Régle tous mes devoirs en mesurant mes jours : 
Puisqu’a te célébrer ma Muse est destinée, 
Fais couler pour mes Vers une heure fortunée. 
Et vous, pour qui le monde a de si doux appas, 
Qui souffrez A regret ceux qui ne l’aiment pas, 
Mortels, venez ici. Je veux dans cet ouvrage, 
Du monde tel qu'il est vous tracer une image. 

uel est-il en effet? C'est un verre qui luit, 

souffle peut détruire, & qu'un soufile a 

produit. 

I have preserved the original spelling, and 
it will be seen that your correspondent has 
not quoted the lines quite correctly. 

In the same volume (published 1745) are 
the following remarks :— 
_ “Tl donna une Tragédie au Théaitre Francais, 
intitulée ‘ Marius,’ qui fut assez bien recié. On 
aencore de lui quelques Piéces de Vers estimées, 
& surtout ‘ L’Horloge de Sable,’ qui pourroit faire 
honneur A un Poéte du premier ordre.” 


Having read the poem, I agree with this 
opinion, and if any readers should ask for 
the rest, [ shall be pleased to transcribe it 
if so requested by the Editor. 


MINISTERIAL WHITEBAIT DINNER (9% §. 
xii. 189, 272, 337).—Among “the gay con- 
sequences” which Benjamin Disraeli in 
one of the ‘Runnymede Letters,’ dated 
12 March, 1836, thought possible from “a 
Reform Ministry and a Reform Parliament,” 
was that ‘‘His Majesty’s Ministers may 
hold Cabinet Councils to arrange a whitebait 
dinner at Blackwall, or prick for an excursion 
to Richmond or Beulah Spa.” That ministers 
were at one time accustomed to hold their 
whitebait dinner at Blackwall may further be 
gathered from an incidental reference, under 
the heading ‘ Sandlins,’ in 2° S. iv. 250, to 

“the description of fish sauce served up at the 
Cabinet dinner given at the ‘Plough’ at Black- 
wall, or the quality of the whitebait which that 
renowned restoratew, Lovegrove, sends to table 


on that occasion.’ 
Atrrep F. 


CLAVERING: De MANDEVILLE (10% §. i. 
149).—De Mandeville does not appear to 
have held any manor in Clavering, though 
possessed of a holding in Uttlesford Hundred 
assessed in Clavering Hundred. The chief 
manor of Clavering was held by Suain, or 
Suene, of Essex in William I.’s reign, and 
continued in that house till forfeited in 1163. 
The Fitz-Roger family of Warkworth, whose 
later members were known as De Clavering, 
came into possession of the lordship late in 
the twelfth century. 

Nothing is left of Suain’s castle but the 
great earthworks, of which I gave a plan in 
the ‘ Victoria History of Essex ’ (i. 292). These 
works are of exceptional interest from the 
enormous labour expended in diverting the 
river Stort to form a high-banked reservoir 
on the north of the castle. The place has 
long been known as Clavering Bury, and is 
close to the parish church. 

In this neighbourhood are many undated 
farmhouses; why the outlying one which 
recently became so notorious should have 
been styled 7'’he Moat Farm it is not easy to 
say. It certainly was not the “original 
manor” of Clavering. 

I. CHaLkLey GouLp. 

These families were not originally iden- 
tical. Geoffrey de Mandeville, first Earl of 
Essex, was a grandson of a follower of the 
Conqueror. He married Rohese de Vere, 
daughter of Aubrey de Vere by his wife 
Alice, daughter of Gilbert de Clare. Alice 
de Vere, the second daughter of Aubrey de 
Vere, married, as her second husband, Roger 
fitz Richard, and was mother of Robert fitz 
Roger, of Clavering, the ancestor of the 
Claverings. 


Epwarp LATHAM. 


The arms of the two families are not quite 
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the same. Whereas the arms of Mandeville| Roman Missal for penitential seasons! 


are Quarterly, or and gules, the arms of 
Clavering are Quarterly, or and gules, a 
bend sable. Perhaps it may not be out of 
place to remark that Geoffrey, the great Earl 
of Essex, a man who rivalled the king him- 
self in power, was destined to die the death 
of Richard Ceeur de Lion. But more tragic 
was the fate which awaited his corpse :— 


“*Unshriven, he had passed away laden with the 
curses of the Church. is soul was lost for ever; 
and his body no man might bury. As the earl was 
drawing his last breath there came upon the scene 
some Knuights Templar, who flung over him the 
garb of their order so that he might at least die 
with the red cross upon his breast. Then, proud 
in the privileges of their order, they carried the 
remains to London, to their ‘Old Temple’ in 
Holborn. There the earl’s corpse was enclosed 
in a leaden coflin, which was hung, say some, on 
a gnarled fruit tree, that it might not contaminate 
the earth, or was hurled, according to others, into 
a pit without the churchyard. So it remained, for 
nearly twenty years, exposed to the gibes of the 
Londoners, the earl’s deadly foes. Ultimately the 
Templars buried the coffin in their new graveyard, 


where, around the nameless resting-place of the | 


great champion of anarchy, there was destined to 
rise, in later days, the home of English law.” 

For much additional information about 
the great earl and the doom of the Mande- 
villes 1 may refer Mr. Carey to ‘Geoffrey 
de Mandeville: a Study of the Anarchy,’ by 
J. H. Round (Longmans & Co., 1893). 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 

Has Mr. Carey overlooked two replies to 
his previous question at 8" 8. xii. 289, 437 ? 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CARDINALS AND Crimson Roses (9*" S. xii. 
486; 10 §. i. 71, 157)—I agree that the 
authors whom I quoted at the second refer- 
ence mean by “purple” what S. P. E. S. 
means by “ violet,” but the confusion in the 
use of the former word which he notes is 
paralleled by a similar confusion in the use 
of many other terms denoting colour. For 
example, he calls the red robes of a cardinal 
**dark crimson,” while I should call them 
“deep scarlet,” but this is by the way. 

Two questions arise on his communication. 
First, Did Boniface VIII. in 1297 or 1299 (not 
1290) in granting “purple” to the cardinals 
give them their red robes or their “ violet” 
robes! My authors say the latter, nor does 
Mackenzie Walcott appear to contradict them. 
Secondly, What is the meaning of “ violet,” 
as applied to the soutanes of bishops, which 


Durandus (‘ Rationale,’ cap. 18) says, “Ad 
rubeum colorem coccineus [refertur], ad 
nigrum violaceus, qui aliter coccus vocatur.” 
In this passage I understand “coccineus” 
to mean scarlet, and “coccus,” crimson. 
At any rate, the bishops I have seen have all 
worn robes not the colour of the violet, but 
rather of the cyclamen, ¢.e¢. a dull crimso 
and this is most usually the colour o 
“ violacea paramenta.” In this connexion it 
is interesting to find in the Orphica the 
called ioedyjs. If, then, ecclesiastic- 
ally “ violet” means usually (or even merely 
includes) dull crimson, it may surely be called 
purple.” I should contend further that, in 
its narrowest meaning, as the colour of the 
flower, “violet” is not incorrectly called 
“purple.” The flower itself is called “ pur- 
purea” by Pliny (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ lib. xxi. capp. 
xi., xix.), and “ purpurans” by Arnobius (lib. v. 
| p. 160). Further, Cornelius Nepos is quo 
a Pliny (‘N. H.,’ lib. ix. cap. xxxix.) as 
saying, “ Me juvene violacea purpura vigebat, 
cujus libra denariis centum venibat”; and 
| the ‘Century Dictionary’ gives as one mean- 
ing of “ violaceous,” “ purple,” “ purplish.” 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| Cvurrous Curtst1an Names (10% i. 26, 
| 170).—In the pedigree of Bulstrode of Upton, 
| Bucks, quoted in Dr. Lipscomb’s history 
}of that county, vol. iv. p. 572, the (sole) 
| Christian name of Colulerry twice occurs 
(in the case of daughters) in different a 
| tions. t. B. 
Upton. 


| “Tue Crown anp Taree Sucar Loaves 
(10 §. i. 167).—No. 44, Fenchurch Street, 
which is distinguished by a gilt sign of the 
“Three Sugar Loaves and Crown,” is re- 
markable in being one of the few remaining 
of the genuinely old commercial houses within 
the precincts of the City proper. The house 
itself, as it stands to-day, is the identical 
structure erected after the Great Fire, and 
is consequently close upon 240 years old. 
'The firm is, indeed, still older than that, 
| having been established in 1650, on the 

resent site, by Daniel Rawlinson, friend of 
spys, in that year. Even at this early 
| period the respectability of the firm is in- 
dicated by the friendship of its head with a 
;man of such high social status as the frank- 
hearted voluptuary who filled the office of 
Secretary for the Navy. Pepys was “ mightily 
troubled” on being told a one Battersby 


” 


it is admitted the “ violet” robes of cardinals | that ‘‘ after all his sickness and himself (Raw- 
resemble, or to the “ violacea paramenta”|linson) spending all the last year in the 
prescribed by the general rubrics of the _ country, one of his men is now dead of the 
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plague, and his wife and one of his maids 
sick, and himself shut up.” This was on 
6 August, 1666. On the 9th the diarist 
records the death of Rawlinson’s wife, the 
continued illness of the maid, and that Raw- 
linson himself was compelled to quit the 
house. Pepys does not, however, appear to 
be quite correct in his statements with regard 
to the mortality of the Rawlinsons. See on 
this point Burn’s ‘ Beaufoy Tokens,’ No. 444, 
note. If his relatives succumbed, Rawlinson’s 
efforts with respect to the preservation of his 
own health seem to have been crowned with 
success, for on 8 September, 1667, Pepys met 
him in Fenchurch Street, where he had been 
inspecting the ruins of his house and shop, 
upon the site of which, as it has been re- 
warked, the present premises were erected. 

Daniel Rawlinson, senior, kept the “ Mitre 
Tavern,” which at the death of Charles I. 
was changed by him to the “Mourning Mitre,” 
the site being now occupied by Mitre Cham- 
bers, at No. 157, Fenchurch Street, and on 
the opposite side to the “Three Sugar Loaves 
and Crown.” Here he “strove amain and 
got a good estate.” A man of philanthropic 

isposition, he rebuilt Hawkshead Schools in 
1675, and a portrait of him was formerly to 
be seen there. A monument was erected to 
his memory in St. Dionis Backchurch, where 
he was buried. Sir Thomas Rawlinson was 
Lord Mayor in 1706. In 1763 the ‘Three 
Sugar Loaves and Crown” was known by 
the style of Rawlinson, Davison & Newman, 
and it must have been the firm as it was 
then constituted that shipped the fatal con- 
signment of tea, patie when received at 
Boston to be seized and turned into the sea, 
in token of American disapproval of Lord 
North’s nominal tax. From 1777 to the 
present time the “Three Sugar Loaves and 
eg "has been known as Davison, Newman 
& Uo. 

The sugar-loaf as a sign was originally con- 
fined to grocers and confectioners, and was 
probably adopted for the simple reason that 
at the period in which the sign is first en- 
countered sugar was the article on which the 
least profit was made, a sugar-loaf being 
exhibited as an inducement to custom. 

J. Hotpen MacMicwae. 


Doubtless this query has reference to 
No. 44, Fenchurch Street, a very old grocery 
firm, which, until four or five years ago, 
presented the same appearance as it did 
during the eighteenth centary. John Cam- 
den Hotten, in his ‘ History of Signboards,’ 
London, 1866, thus describes it :— 

At No, 44, Fenchurch Street, a very old-estab- 
lished grocery firm still carries on business under 


the sign of the ‘Three Sugar Loaves.’ The house 

yresents much the same appearance it had in the 
ast century, with the oy sugar loaves above the 
doorway, and is one of the few places of business in 
| London conducted in the ancient style. The small 
old-fashioned window panes, the complete absence 
of all show and decoration, the cleanliness of the 
interior, and the quiet order of the assistants in 
their long white aprons betoken the respectable old 
tea warehouse, and impress the passer-by with a 
complete conviction as to the genuineness of its 
articles.” 
Another old-fashioned custom I observed 
during the many years I dealt there was the 
serving of customers direct from the cases 
or tubs in which the tea and sugar were 
imported, and without the paper. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 


71, Brecknock Road. 


Our Pusiic ScHoor (10° 8. i. 166), 
—G. T. mentions King's School, Canter- 
bury, as the oldest public school. I am 
aware that it is so stated in the ‘Public 
School Register,’ but on what documentary 
evidence is not apparent. I suspect that the 
“fact” is speculative, and merely based on 
the connexion of Church and education. 

Warwick claims to be one of the oldest 
schools. Founded in remote times, it received 
five royal charters, viz., from Edward the 
Confessor, William I., William II., Henry L, 
and Henry VIII. In the royal charter of 
1042 the school is spoken of as “ancient” 
then, but as to its real founder, whether 
thelfleda or Gutheline, in the ninth or first 
century, it is futile now to speculate. This 
gives Warwick (only mw from 1042) 
more than 300 years start of Winchester, 
which cannot lay claim with justice to 
the oldest “public” school. No doubt can 
be thrown on the character of the school 
at Warwick ; it was the forerunner of the 
Elizabethan ‘‘ grammar” schools, not a choir 
school or a mere appanage of the Collegiate 
Church. R. F.-J. 5. 


Although Winchester College is the oldest 
of the greater public schools, recent investi- 
ation, that of the distinguished 
Vykehamist Mr. A. F. Leach, has revealed 
the fact that many smaller schools are of far 
greater antiquity than was formerly sus- 

cted. For instance, St. Peter’s School in 
the metropolitical city of York claims to be 
identical with the Royal School which 
existed there in the eighth century. The 
first head master whose name is known was 
Albert, who afterwards became Archbishop 
in 734, and was succeeded in the mastership 
by Alcuin, his pupil. The school received 
further endowment in the reign of Philip 
and Mary, who were, until recently, regarded 
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as the founders. See ‘Our Oldest Public | 
School’ in the Fortnightly, November, 1892. 
A. R. Baytey. 

THACKERAY Quotation (10% §. i, 189).— | 

Probably the printer has cut off a cipher of | 

the sum mentioned by FitzGerald in the} 

letter cited by Hiprocupes. “‘It isn’t 


difficult to be a country gentleman’s wife,’ | fi 


Rebecea thought. ‘I think I could be a 
good woman if I had five thousand a year’” 
(‘Vanity Fair,’ chap. xli.). R. E. B. 

iano correspondents are thanked for the 
reference. } 

GLoWWoRM oR Firerty (10 i. 47, 112, 
156, 193).— Mea marima culpa. Owing to my 
quoting from memory the stanza from the 
opera of ‘Guy Mannering,’ the errors 
occurred on p. 156. It is given just as cited 
by Mr. Jerram in the ‘Waverley Dramas,’ 

ublished in a collected form (eight in num- | 

r) by Alison & Ross, Glasgow, 1872. ‘Guy 
Mannering’ is styled “an Operatic Drama 
in Three Acts,” and was first performed at 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1816. The acting 
copy, however, differs widely from the uk 
poor Godfrey Bertram being mentioned as 
Sir Godfrey Bertram. Of the “Gipsy Glee | 
and Chorus” it is said : “Words by Joanna | 
Baillie. Music by Bishop.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sr. Dunstan S. i. 149).— Walter Gale, 
the Sussex schoolmaster, records that in 1749 
“there was at Mayfield a pair of tongs, which 
the inhabitants affirmed, and many believed, to be 
that with which St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who had his residence at a fine ancient dome 
in this town, pinched the devil by the nose when, 
in the form of a handsome maid, he tempted him.” 
See Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ (1864), vol. i. | 
p. 331. A. R. Baytey. | 
It was at Mayfield that the devil is supposed 


to have had his nose pulled by St. Dunstan. 
Eadmer, in his ‘Life of St. Dunstan,’ who | 
died in 988, seems to imply that the palace of | 
the Archbishops of Canterbury at Mayfield | 
was built by that prelate, .who, he says, 
erected a wooden church. The life of this 
saint, as related by Osbern, Eadmer, and 
other monkish writers, is filled with accounts 
of miracles wrought by him, and also of 
bickerings and conflicts with the devil, in all 
which Satan met with more than his match. 
We are told that the archbishop, performing 
in person the ceremony of dedicating May- 
field Church, and, according to the accus- 
tomed form, going in procession round the 
building, observed that it was out of the line 
of sanctity, or, in other words, that it did not 


stand due east or west ; on which he gently 
touched the edifice with his shoulder, and 
moved it into its proper bearings, to the 
great amazement and edification of all the 
spectators. 

In connexion with Glastonbury there was 
a hundred years ago at the west end of the 
Tor, or the Tower of St. Michael, a carved 
gure of the archangel, holding in his hands 
a pair of scales, in one of which was a Bible, 
and in the other a devil, who was assisted by 
another bearing upon the scales ; both were 
represented, however, as much too light to 
poise against the holy volume. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


The story of St. Dunstan seizing the devil 
by the nose occurs for the first time in 
Osbern’s ‘ Life’ of the “father of monks,” 
where it is, I think, mentioned in connexion 


| with his life in his cell at Glastonbury. The 


story is not quite so ridiculous as it appears 
at first sight. Dunstan’s dreams and “ fairy 
tales” were generally turned to profitable 


| account for the edification of children, rather 


than of “grown-ups,” and it is thought 
possible that the saint actually did take 
some ribald intruder into his cell by the nose 
with some implement like the tongs. See the 


| Rev. Wm. Stubbs’s ‘Memorials of Saint Dun- 


stan,’ Introd., p. Ixv and note. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 


The tongs are at Mayfield, and that should 
suffice. C. S. Warp. 


St. Augustiae’s at Canterbury, I have 
always heard, claims the site of the tug. 
Haroitp Ma et, Colonel. 


PRESIDENT OF GEORGIA 
(10 S. i. 144).—The Rev. E. B. James, late 
of Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, in ‘ Letters 
Archeological and Historical relating to the 
Isle of Wight,’ 2 vols. 8vo, London, has many 
references to the Stephens family. There is 
a good index. The book was published in 
1896 by Mr. Frowde, but is not often to be 
met with in book catalogues. Kirby’s ‘ Win- 
chester Scholars’ has one entry of Edwin 
Stephens, of Whippingham, scholar 1672, 
aged thirteen, but no other note of him. A 
second Edward, also of Whippingham, bap- 
tized 10 January, 1711/2, entered Winchester 
1725, left 1730. If H.C. is not able to con- 
sult James’s ‘Letters, I might be able to 
give him some information from it. 

VICAR. 

Tae or Heronpas (10 i. 68).— 
Herondas must be a pre-Christian poet. 
Atheneus, who was living not long after 
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Herodes Atticus, names Herondas (‘ Dei mno- 
soph.,’ iii. 86) together with Sopater, i- 
charmus, Sophron, Archilochus, lbycus, who 
are all pre-Christian poets. I say nothing of 
the reasons which the Mimiambi themselves | 
afforded for the third century before Christ, 
and which can be found in the editions of 
Kenyon and Crusius, and presumably in that 
of the Rev. J. A. Nairn (Clarendon Press). 
(Dr.) Max Maas. 


Munich, Bavaria. 


Aurnors or Quotations (10™ S. i. 168).— | 
1. “A face to lose youth for,” &c.—lRobert 
Browning, ‘A Likeness,’ ‘ Poet. Works’ 
(Smith & Elder, 1899), i. 601. x 

10. “Live and take comfort,” &c.—Words- 
worth, Sonnet ‘To Toussaint L’Ouverture,’ | 
* Poet. Works’ (Macmillan, 1893), p. 180. 

C. Lawrence Forp. 

Bath. 

He sets 

As sets the morning star, which goes not down 

Behind the darkened west, nor hides obscured 

Among the tempests of the sky, but melts away 

Into the light of Heaven. 


I think this is the passage No. 14 Mr. W. L. | 
Pooe asks for, and if ~~ memory serves me | 


truly, itis in the fifth book of Pollok’s ‘Course 

of Time.’ I have not the work at hand, or 

would reply definitely. Lucls. 
(C. M. Hupsow and H. K. Sr. J. 8. thanked for 


used as a river-name, but it certainly is the 
usual expression for an irrigation channel in 
that part of Vaucluse. H. 


NicHoLas NicKLesy’: Capt. Currie (10 
S. i. 166).—The surname Cuttle occurs in the 
North of England. Some forty years ago I 
knew a Mr. Cuttle, who resided at Hems- 
worth, near Pontefract. He was, I think, an 
auctioneer and valuer. I have seen Cuttle 
more than once over the doors of village 
shops in the West Riding, but I do not remem- 
ber where. Lower, in his ‘ Patronymica 
Britannica,’ gives the name, and adds :— 

“ Cuthill, or Cuttle, is a suburb of Prestonpans, 
co. Haddington. In several surnames the final /e 
represents hill in a shortened pronunciation.” 


| Cottle is perhaps the same name under a 


different spelling ; there were two poets who 
bore it, Amos and Joseph, both of whom figure 
in Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.’ Lower suggested that Cottle 
might have been acquired from a district 
called Cottles in Wiltshire. Com. Exor. 


: THEIR (10 §. i. 
44, 173).—A bibliography of epitaphs, com- 
piled by Mr. W. G. B. Page, is appended to 
‘Curious Epitaphs,’ by W. Andrews, 1883, 
and additions to it appeared in aa ix. oe. 

C. B. 


replies. } 


Western REBELLION oF 1549 (10 §S. i. 
46).—My recent query on this subject brought 
me a few replies which were full of interest. 
Perhaps some one else may be able to give 
me references in local histories or out-of-the- 
way publications. Even casual references 
may afford a clue of value. 

(Mrs.) Rosz-Troup, 

Ottery St. Mary. 


Turner: CANALETTO (10 §. i. 168).—See 
the articles on ‘Canaletto in England’ in 
8 S. viii. 407 ; ix. 15, 133, 256 ; xii. 324, 411; 
9 §, i. 373 ; ii. 11, 471. W. C. B. 

“Meynes” anp “ Rurnes ” (10 i. 49, 92). 
—I read Pror. SKEAT’s a»! with great 
interest, and quite agree with him as to the 
danger of mixing up river-names with 
ordinary words. Is he quite sure that 
“Rhine” is always pronounced Rean or Reen 
on Sedgemoor? I Seve heard it pronounced 
Rhine, like the river, and it is so spelt in 
contemporary accounts of Monmouth’s battle 
in 1685. 


aware that “Rhine,” the river-name, is pre- 
German. After writing my first note, I saw 


a ‘History of Orange’ in which ** Meyne” is | 


Has the word any connexion with | 
the High German Rinne? I am, of course, | 


IMMUREMENT ALIVE oF Reticious (9"" S. xii. 
25, 131, 297, 376, 517; 10% §. i. 50, 152).—I 
| quote the following from Lord Cockburn’s 
‘Memorials’ (Edinburgh, 1856), p. 173 :— 


* Gillespie’s Hospital, for the shrouding of aged 
| indigence, was commenced about this time, and 
| completed in 1805......The founder was a snuff- 
| seller who brought up an excellent young man as 

his heir, and then lelt death to disclose that, for 
the vanity of being remembered by a thing called 
after himself, he had all the while had a deed 
| executed by, which this, his nearest, relation was 
disinherited. Another fact distinguished the rise 
of this institution. A very curious edifice stood on 
| the very spot where the modern building is erected. 
|It was called Wryttes - Houses, and_ belonged 
anciently to a branch of the family of Napier. It 
was a keep, presiding over a group of inferior 
buildings, most of it as old as the middle of the 
fourteenth century, all covered with heraldic and 
other devices, and all delightfully picturesque. 
Nothing could be more striking when seen against 
the evening sky. Many a feudal gathering did that 
tower see on the Borough Moor ; and many a time 
did the inventor of logarithms, whose castle of 
Merchiston was near, enter it. Yet it was brutishly 
obliterated, without one public murmur. A single 
individual, whose name, were it known, ought to 
be honored, but who chose to conceal himself under 
the signature of Cadmon, proclaimed and denounced 
the outrage, in a communication in July, 1800, to 
the Hdinhburgh Magazine; but the idiot public 
looked on in silence...... There is a good view of its 
position in one of Clerk of Eldin’s sketches printed 
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for the Bannatyne Club; and an excellent repre- 
sentation of its appearance, from a drawing by 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharp, published in vol. i. 
p. 208 of Wilson's ‘ Memorials of Edinburgh in the 


Olden Time.’ 
W. 


Rosry (9 S. xii. 503 ; 10 8. i. 
32, 172).—I send you yet another version of 
this “nomony,” evidently from the nursery, 
and coming from Staffordshire. The last 
verse was a great excitement, when the 
double-barrelled guns killed the cock sparrow. 
The word “ pounce ” is peculiar. 

Let 's go to the woods, said Richard to Robin ; 
Let's go to the woods, said Robin to Bobin ; 
Let 's go to the woods, said John all alone ; 
Let's go to the woods, said every one. 
What shall we do there? said Richard to Robin, &c. 
We'll shoot a cock sparrow, said Richard to 
Robin, Xe. 
Pounce! Pounce! said Richard to Robin ; 
Pounce ! Pounce! said Robin to Bobin ; 
Pounce ! Pounce ! said John all alone ; 
Pounce! Pounce! said every one. 
J. ASTLEY. 

I can remember in the days of my child 
hood (say in 1838) a variant of this rime in 
the nursery. It was popularly supposed to 
have reference to the rapacious nature of 
Henry VIII. in seizing on Church estates, 
and a rude engraving in the book depicted 
a man with an enormous paunch, seated at 
a well-spread table, holding in his hand a 
huge carving knife :— 

Robin a Bobbin, a big-bellied Ben, 
He eat more meat than four score men ; 
He eat a cow, he eat a calf, 
He eat a butcher and a half, 
He eat the church, he eat the steeple, 
He eat the priest and all the people. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Ricur Hon. E. Soutnwett (10% §S. i. 8, 
56, 158).—My note on the question is that 
the diary referred to is mentioned in Thorpe’s 
‘Catalogue Supplement for 1836,’ p. 86, “ price 
2/. 2s.”; that it was purchased by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bt. and recently sold with the 
rest of the Thirlestane House Library. Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, the publisher, was the pur- 
chaser, and he informed me he did not 
remember to whom he sold it. 

Cuartes 8. Krye, Bt. 

St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


Miss Lewen anp Westey (10* S. i. 189). 
—References will be found in Tyerman’s 


* Life of Wesley,’ ii. 588 ; in the same author’s 
‘Life of Fletcher’ (“ gm Designated | 
Successor”), p. 478; in Wesley’s ‘Journal,’ 
20 March and 18 April, 1765, and 31 October, | 


1766 ; in Stamp’s ‘Orphan House,’ p. 111; 
in Stevens’s ‘Women of Methodism,’ p. 53 ; 
and the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for 
1845, p. 1166. Francis M. Jackson. 


GeneEALocy: New Sources (10 §. i. 187), 
—The collection of wills of seamen amongst 
the Admiralty records is worth attention 
in investigating naval pedigrees. 

GERALD MARSHALL. 

80, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by Joseph 
Wright, M.A.—Parts XIX. and XX. R—Sharp. 
—XXL-XNXIL. Sharpen—Sy--ie. (Frowde.) 

Witu the completion of the fifth volume and that 
synchronizing with it, of the letter S, the great and 
diligently wrought task of Prof. Wright is within 
sight of speedy accomplishment. Next year will, 
according to present calculations, see the entire 
work in the hands of the subscribers, together with, 
as we understand, the ‘(jrammar of Dialect’ and 
other works included in or supplementary to 
the schemes. If, as there seems no reason to 
doubt, the pledges are redeemed, the rate of pro- 
gress will, we fancy, be more rapid than has been 
witnessed in the case of any previous work of equal 
magnitude. Nominally seven letters have yet to 
be issued. Half of these are, however, the shortest 
and least important in the alphabet, and not more 
than two, at the most, are of average dimensions. 
We have previously stated that no country in the 
world possesses the equivalent to Prof. Wright's 
aamatione dictionary, and we own to doubts 
whether any country has collections that bring 
within range of conception as a possible task a work 
of the kind. The production of the dictionary affords 
exemplary proof of what may be hoped when the 
cultivated Teleuro of academic life is backed up by 
public spirit and sufficing means. That the energy 
and outlay expended upon the task will prove 
remunerative is devoutly to be hoped, since it is 
little less than atrocious that a work national in 
significance and importance should remain a tax 
upon private means. We see, however, few signs 
ot general recognition of the work, since queries 
which a reference to its pages would immediately 
answer are constantly sent to us, and appear in less 
carefully guarded 

Succeeding parts of ‘The Dialect Dictionary’ 
bafile the reviewer, since every page and almost 
every column of the well-nigh two thousand con- 
stituting the latest instalment contains matter of 
interest to our readers. We cannot but hold that 
the collection of dialect words is more important 
than that of slang expressions. It is in the nature 
of things that, with the exodus from the country, 
forms of rural speech will disappear; while in the 
case of slang forms, each popularization of scientific 
appliances will bring a further crop of words. Who, 
for instance, shall say what additions to slang are 
not likely to follow the introduction of the motor- 
car? It is a matter of congratulation that there 
are those well able to judge of the distinction 
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between dialect and slang. To which category is 
rhino=coin to be assigned, or rumbo as a satis- 
factory answer to an inquiry after health or an 
expression of the sense of comforting surroundings ? 
Raddled, as applied to a woman's face, has the 
same signification as when used of a sheep. Under 
rack we may notice the existence fifty years ago— 
it may still be there—at Headingley of a tavern 
called Sky-rack.” Ramshackle=rickety has 
the authority of Thackeray. The meaning (3) 
assigned rash seems the same as in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
*splenitive and rash.” Scrannel, Milton's “scrannel 
ipes,” extends in use from Warwickshire up to 
Vorkshire. Sculdudry, which has the sanction of 
Scott, seems confined in use to Scotland. Shanks’ 
mare as equivalent to “ on foot” is familiar. Less 
so are such phrases as shanks’ nag and shanks’ 
loway. Among words kept back for want of 
‘urther information is rambunkshus or rambunctious. 
With this word we are unfamiliar, but rumbunctious, 
equalling impudent, forward, and wanton, we recall 
in the West Riding a couple of generations ago. 
Salopcious = delicious, might be a mistake for 
galopcious. Spoon seems to have meanings in 
addition to those given, and spoony has the sense 
of silly. Socket-brass might be better described 
“a fine demanded of a young man” than “‘a fine 
paid.” It was seldom paid except in case of force 
majeure. We have glanced at a few words that 
recall distant recollections, but the subjects sug- 
gested are inexhaustible. 


English Literature: an Illustrated Record. By 
ichard Garnett, C.B., and Edmund Gosse, M.A. 
Vols. II. and (Heinemann.) 
Wirn the appearance of the second and fourth 
volumes the great task of producing an illustrated 
record of English literature from the earliest times 
until to-day, undertaken b 
Gosse, reaches a successful conclusion, and what 
is practically an encyclopedia of English literature 
is brought within the grasp of the general reader, 
for whom it is sinsinaly intended. The division, 
so far as regards the share of the respective writers, 
is unequal, the contribution of Dr. Garnett em- 
ing all to the death of Shakespeare—that is, to 
the close of vol. ii. chap. vi.—while the following 
period, occupying the remainder of vol. ii. and the 
whole of vols. iii. and iv., is assigned to his col- 
league. The fact that the task is well executed is 
involved in the mere mention of the names of its 
executants, and the owner of these large and com- 
eae volumes may boast the possession of an 
ustrated guide to our literature such as has not 
previously been accessible. Compared to the pre- 
sent work others sink into insignificance. he 
method of execution is acceptable; and though 
some cavilling may be made, it is only against the 
last volume. In this it was necessary to use com- 
mm and omissions of names judged important 
y many were to be oo yee We are scarcely pre- 
pared to accept in such a case Mr. Gosse or any one 
else as our caterer. No fault is to be found with 
the limits prescribed. It is inevitable that living 
poets should be omitted; that such references as 
appear tothe greatest of living bards, Mr. Swinburne, 
should be merely incidental ; and that the name of 
Mr. William Watson should not appear. On the 
sound principle in criticism that a man of taste 
may have preferences, but no exclusions, we regret 
the absence of entire classes of writers on whom it 
is, of course, too early to pass a definite and final 


Messrs. Garnett and | 


lo inion, but whose cope in our Jiterary history is 


already secure. In this case the omissions of which 
we are disposed to complain will in time be sup- 

lied, since Mr. Gosse himself concedes that there 
is no part of the work in which alterations and 
additions are so likely to made as in the last 
chapter. Meanwhile we recede nowise from the 
high praise we bestowed upon the two earlier 
volumes when we said (9 S. xi. 479) that the owner 
of the work will have within reach a mass of litera- 
ture such as the greatest clerks of past times might 
have envied. 

It isa portion of the scheme so ably carried out 
that the illustrations shall be no less helpful than 
the letterpress. The frontispiece of vol. ii. supplies, 
accordingly, an admirable coloured reproduction of 
the Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare ; a delight- 
ful coloured miniature of Sir Philip Sidney, 
after Isaac Oliver, from the original at Windsor 
Castle, follows; and is succeeded by portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Burgh- 
ley, Sir Walter Raleigh (by Zucchero), William 
Camden, Mary, Queen of Scots, Richard Burbage, 
the Earls of Southampton and Pembroke, and 
scores of others, and reproductions innumerable 
of spots of interest, facsimiles of title-pages, and 
other inexhaustible attractions. In this single 
volume there are between three and four hundred 
designs, all of incalculable interest to the student 
of literature and the drama. Among portraits that 
we have not previously seen reproduced is the 
magnificent likeness of George Wither by Hole, 
which forms a conspicuous ornament of ‘ The Booke 
of Emblems.’ Not less full than the second volume 
is the fourth, and though Mr. Gosse repines because 
in artistic value the designs are in this case inferior, 
the fault is nowise his, but is principally attribut- 
able to the necessary substitution, in many in- 
stances, of photography for picture or engraving. 
In this volume also are many interesting portraits 
of Burns, Carlyle, R. Stevenson, Matthew 
Arnold, Rossetti, Newman, Keats, Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Thackeray, Dickens, &c., together with 
reproduced MSS. of great importance and value. 
The completion of this monumental work is a 
matter on which producers and public are alike to 
be congratulated. 


THE opening paper in the Burlington is on ‘The 
London County Council and Art,’ a combination 
which suggests a smiling comparison with ‘‘ Shake- 
speare and the Musical Glasses” or perhaps the old 
trade advertisement of ‘‘ Godly Books and Mouse- 
traps.” An announcement is made of the formation 
of a new institution to be named after a recently 
defunct society the Arundel Club. The aim of 
this is to supply photographs of works of art not 
easy of access. hree pictures in tempera of 
William Blake, presenting Scripture subjects, are 
reproduced. Further designs from the Bronze 
Relief in the Wallace Collection are given, and 
there is a good Watteau from the French Exhibi- 
tion at Brussels. Some illustrations have special 
interest for bibliophiles. 


One of the earliest papers in the Fortnightly is 
a wail by the Laureate over ‘ The Growing Distaste 
for the Higher Kinds of Poetry.’ We see no signs 
of such, and think that a fitter theme would 
the cessation of production of the higher kind of 
poetry. The best poetry will always be caviare 
to the general, but the works of the great poets 
of the last century are still loved and quoted, 
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while modern so-styled poets have to be taken | though he was, indeed, a pleasant companion, and 
on trust. Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer writes | said many clever things verging upon ill nature. 
appreciatively of Christina Rossetti. Mrs. John | ‘Doctor Maginn’ is the subject of an interesting 
Lane has some pleasant gossip on ‘Entertaining.’ | paper.—Capt. Vaughan begins in Longman’s a very 
A second list of signatures appears to Mr. Hare's | striking account, to be continued, of the t 
recent proposal for a ‘British Drama,’ and L. J. | fight on the ‘Modder River.’ Mr. W. E. Hicks 
shows how acting is taught at the Paris Conser- defends play-reading, which stands surely in little 
vatoire. Mr. Cloudesley Brereton agrees with us need of defence. Among many subjects on which 
on the question of * Greek and the Public Schools.’"— | Mr. Lang converses brilliantly is the need of really 
*The Franciscan Legends in Italian Art’ is the | good rimes to certain words. 

subject of a thoughtful and scholarly article in | 
the Nineteenth Century by Emma Gurney Salter. 
4jiottese frescoes of the Franciscan legends have 
been discovered at Pistoja overlaid with a coating tributor to our columns. Best kuown as a jour 
of green paint. Devout affection, we are told, still nalist, he also did good service as a biographer, and 
hallows the name of the saint in Italy. Mr. Henry published, through Messrs. Bell & Sons, a ‘Bio- 
Arthur Jones writes on ‘The Recognition of the graphical’ Dictionary,’ which during many years 
Drama by the State,’ and is far from optimistic as held a position of authority. From the beginning 
to the results of modern movements. Should a of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ he was 
national theatre be established, Mr. Jones offers to | engaged upon it, and it has been asserted that he 
wesent it with a play of his own composition. | wag responsible for a larger number of minor bio- 
Che value of such a gift the general reader will | graphies than any other contributor to its pages. 
be far from surmising. R. B. Townshend A reply on the subject of Robert Scot, or Scott 
describes ‘The Snake-Dancers of Mishongnovi.’ (gm §. xi, 334), is his latest traceable communica- 
His article needs illustrations. ‘The Flight of tion, and is worth attention as a proof of the 
the Earls’ opens out an interesting subject.— amount of out-of-the-way information he ] 

The frontispiece to the Pall Mall consists of a re-| Mr. Cooper had been since 1860 a Fellow of the 
woduction in tint of ‘A Cavalier,’ by Meissonier. | Society of Antiquaries. 

Votlowing this comes ‘The Life of a Carthusian 

Monk in England,’ accompanied by photographs. : 


Under the title of ‘An Artist of the People,’ a Rotices to Correspondents. 
study is given of Eugene van Mejghem. It supplies y 
; We must call special atiention to the following 


Mr. THomrson Coorrr, of whose death we hear 
with much regret, was a tolerably frequent con- 


many characteristic reproductions. Whether Mr. ’ 
4ieorge Moore intends to be taken seriously in his "otsces :— 

* Avowals’ we know not. Intentionally or unin-| Ow all communications must be written the name 
tentionally, he is very diverting. ‘The Victoria and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
Falls on the Zambesi River’ gives many interesting lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

and some startling views. Mr. Sharp deals with We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
‘The Thames from Oxford to the Nore, and| To secure insertion of communications corre- 
his article is capitally illustrated. ‘The Land gpondents must observe the following rules. Let 
of the Morning Calm’ depicts Korea.—Miss Agnes each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
©. Lant in ‘The Search for the Western Sea’ | slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
supplies to Scribner an interesting and admirably | sych address as he wishes toappear. When anewer- 
illustrated picture of early exploration. Mrs. ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
<ieorge Bancroft’s very interesting correspondence entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
is accompanied by excellent portraits of literary | put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
and political celebrities of the early part of last Roadinn the series, volume ane page or pages to 
century — Bunsen, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, | which they refer. Correspondents whe repeat 


Carlyle and his wife, Wellington, Peel, Kingsley, : 
&c. Oapt. Mahan’s admirable ‘History of the queries are requested to Read the second com> 


War of 1812’ is continued, and there is a life, 
accompanied by a portrait, ‘of Richard Strauss.— |, Col. Mi-pmay.—A search through all the General 
A third instalment of ‘Colonial Memories,’ by Indexes has failed to give a clue to any article on 
Lady Broome, in the Cornhill, keeps up the high | the meaning of the name Mildmay. You may 
oa of previous numbers. Judge Parry gives interested in the account at 2"' S. iii. 497 of the 
a humorous account of a day of his life in a Diary of Sir Humphrey Mildmay, as his life is not 
county court. No. iii. of ‘ Historic Mysteries,’ by ™ the *D.N.B.’ R ma 
Mr. Andrew Lang, differs from its predecessors| Erurt Leca-Wkekxs.— Neither ‘Fur Deales’ 
in the fact that the writer seems able to solve | nor ‘Stanbury Family’ can be traced. 
‘The Case of Alan Breck,’ and appears loath to| H. R. Leicuron (“ King of Patterdale ”).—Anti- 
of a Coral Reef,’ and Miss Betham-Edwards writes | > > 77 ve or) 
instructively concerning ‘French Housekeeping.’ — | ont. s” read 
The Atlantic Month/y supplies a ‘Southern View of Abbey” read Se. Mar 
Lynching.’ Mr. Henry Villard gives some interest. | Gr er. P. 198, 
ing recollections of Lincoln. ‘Cicero in Maine’ | 
is curious. ‘George Borrow’ is a sensible article — NOTICE. 
on the author of ‘The Bible in Spain.’ A second | ay communications should be addressed 
part of ‘Fra Paolo Sarpi’ follows.—In the Gentle- to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
man’s, Mr. Attenborough describes as ‘A Remark- | tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
able Literary Deception’ the letters of Pope Cle- | lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ment XIV. Rossini scarcely shines as a humourist, Lane, E.C. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 


Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban's, Birmingham, Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. I. MORNING. | Vol. Il, EVENING. 
Kach Volume complete in itself (sold se tely). 
Feap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6¢.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
im 32mo, is also published. Cloth, 3s.; Persiam roan, gilt edges, 4*. 6d.; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 6s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord's Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-Sehool Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
——- — — —y all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion; nor will the lessons thus taught be easily 
orgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 
cloth, price id. | “PAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the | Christian Year. With Form of Responsive Devotions 


ld for every Day in the Week. Vol. I. 

Rev. W. H. RIDLBY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth for the Houssbo — 

red Persian roa MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo, 
edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 3s. cloth, és. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. . 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. 
The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly intended for 
Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo, cloth, red edges, 9. the use of Young Persons. 32mo, cloth, 6d. ; roan, 1s. 6d. 


The PATH of DUTY: a few Plain) The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 
Directions for more Worthily Performing : I. Our Duty Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 
towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


18me, cloth, ls.; roan, gilt edges, 2s. . 
The RULE of LIFE: being an Eas 

MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young 
Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- Christian's Warfare against his Spiritual Enemies. 
tion for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for From the Italian of RENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo, 


ret Communion. Uniform in size and type with cloth, 6d. 


‘Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, 9d.; roan, 
gilt edges, 1s. 6d. x : The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
Manual of Devotion. to 
and Holy Communion. Two Hun an ‘orty- 
The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid-| Seeunad. Price in cloth, 6d.; or limp roan, gilt 
ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of | edges, ls. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 32mo, cloth, 6d. price 1s. in cloth; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Limirep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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